RICHELIEU
began to seize all the French vessels his frigates encountered,
on a pretext of their carrying contraband.
It was easy for him to turn English opinion against
France: the marriage of Charles i with poor young Henri-
etta had raised plenty of difficulties. The young Queen,
an ardent Catholic, insisted on the promises of benevolent
neutrality which had been given by the wedding contract,
but the whole Court, headed by Buckingham, with the
King as usual in his wake, multiplied affronts and persecu-
tions towards Henrietta's Catholic entourage. Her life was
a torment, and the handsome minister, furious at being
thwarted by Anne of Austria, vented on the young
Queen all his spite, as if she had been responsible.
In short, the atmosphere was thunderous, and Richelieu,
perfectly well informed as to events in London, and easily
divining the feelings and schemings of his strange and all-
powerful colleague, prepared for the inevitable war. Very
skilfully, and with a swiftness of decision which turned the
situation to his own advantage, Richelieu forestalled
Buckingham, who, in order to concentrate his strength
against France, was trying to arrange a truce with Spain;
and the Cardinal quickly joined hands with the latter
against England. Buckingham then gave the conflict the
status of a religious war; planning to attract the Duke of
Savoy, the Duke of Lorraine, the Protestant nobility, and
all the Huguenots and enemies of Richelieu, he declared
King Charles's intention of coming forward to undertake
the defence on the Continent of the Reformed Churches.
Over a hundred vessels set sail under Buckingham for La
Rochelle on June 27, 1627.
The struggle was not so much between England and
France as between the French Protestants, whom the
Cardinal had vowed to overwhelm, and the monarchic
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